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be measured, is a matter involving considerable difficulty. For
Marshall "a rise in the standard of living implies an increase of
intelligence and energy and self-respect; leading to more care
and judgment in expenditure and to an avoidance of food and
drink that gratify the appetite but afford no strength and of
ways of living that are unwholesome physically and morally/1
For most people, however, it means merely a rise in the stand-
ard of comfort and it will be conceded that generally this does
involve a rise in the 'standard of life' in Marshall's sense. But
an increase in expenditure on conventional necessities does
not always result in an improvement in the standard of living,
especially when this increase is at the cost of biologically
necessary things. Another point to be noticed in this connex-
ion is that improvements in the standard of living may be
quantitative or qualitative or both.

These are some of the considerations that we have to bear
in mind while studying the conditions of life of the depressed
classes. The subtler difficulties connected with the problem of
standard of living are not likely to arise in this particular case as
the majority of these people have to face the sole problem of
satisfying their minimum biological requirements.

Inadequacy of Harwahi Incomes

We shall now attempt a * quantitative' as well as v qualita-
tive ' analysis of the family budgets of some of the important
depressed castes. An item of special importance in their bud-
gets is expenditure on food. It has been pointed out in Chap-
ter III that in the U. P. a normal harwaha * family consists of six
persons. Using Lusk's coefficients of comparison of the food
requirement of children with those of an average man or
woman/ we find that a normal harwaha family of the U.P.
represents a 'man value' of 4-93. Taking 2,400 calories to be
the normal requirements of a man,4 the total calories needed for
a normal harwaha family in the eastern and the central parts of

1  ibid., p. 689.

2  The term is used in this Chapter as a generic for the various types
of farm hands described in Chapters III and IV.

3  R. K. Mukerjee: Fooc? Planning for Four Hundred Millions, pp. 23-24.

4  ibid.